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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Short History of Ethics, Greek and Modern. By Reginald A. P. Rogers. 

London, Macmillan and Co., 191 1. — pp. xxii, 303. 

While this volume contains about the same amount of matter as Sidgwick's 
Outlines of the History of Ethics for English Readers, both the plan of the book 
and the relative space devoted to the several divisions of the subject are quite 
different. As will be remembered, Sidgwick's Outlines, first published in 1886 
and revised two years later, was an enlargement and substantial revision of 
his article on "Ethics," written several years before for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Needless to say, the eminence of the author and the qualities 
of the book itself contributed to give the Outlines a wide popularity; but, while 
it is still useful and will doubtless long remain so, there are some respects in 
which it can hardly fail to impress the present day reader as rather old- 
fashioned. Sidgwick is admirably fair, on the whole, in his treatment of the 
historic systems; but the center of interest in ethical speculation has shifted 
a good deal in the past quarter of a century and a correspondingly different 
emphasis upon certain fundamental conceptions would inevitably suggest 
itself to an equally thorough and original writer at the present day. On 
the one hand, the total influence of T. H. Green (whose Prolegomena to Ethics 
had been published, posthumously, only three years before the first edition 
of the Outlines) has proved much more far-reaching than Sidgwick could have 
anticipated, extending far beyond those who, by any latitude of classification, 
could be regarded as belonging to his school. In fact, it would seem like mere 
eccentricity for a writer today to exclude ' self-realization ' as one of the ' methods 
of ethics' that have to be taken seriously, though this principle would probably 
be interpreted in a less metaphysical sense than it was by Green himself. 
And, on the other hand, Sidgwick's own peculiar view that 'egoism' must 
be regarded as one of the fundamental 'methods of ethics' — which was bound 
to influence in some degree his account of the history of ethics — certainly has 
not gained in plausibility since the Outlines was written. But, in addition 
to such considerations, it must be remembered that Evolutional ethics has 
developed into something much more definite and significant than it was 
a quarter of a century ago, while our knowledge of the actual 'data' of ethics 
has been greatly increased. 

It is with this different background of contemporary tendencies that Mr. 
Rogers has undertaken to trace the history of ethics in as compendious fashion 
as Sidgwick did a generation ago. Sidgwick apparently wrote for the average 
intelligent reader, without special reference to pedagogical considerations. 
Mr. Rogers, on the other hand, seems to have had particularly in mind those 
who have very little, if any, knowledge of philosophy or of ethics. Whether 
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with deliberate intention or not, he has written a text-book, and his success 
or failure must be largely judged from this point of view. But it will be de- 
sirable first to notice the author's own standpoint, which is emphatically 
that of a follower of T. H. Green, though the influence of Aristotle is evident 
throughout the book. This is not to suggest that Mr. Rogers is narrow or 
intolerant: in the opinion of the reviewer, he could hardly have had two better 
teachers, though it is a matter for regret that he did not assimilate more of 
the spirit of Bishop Butler. But one recognizes throughout the whole account 
of Greek and modern ethics a somewhat undue preoccupation on the part of 
the author as to whether the system in question is logically valid or not. In a 
sense, this is an error in the right direction, for a history of ethics would be a 
poor affair, if it did not give the reader an increasing grasp of the essential 
'methods of ethics'; the danger is, that every highly developed system, like 
that of Green, has a terminology of its own, which may be most helpful for 
purposes of exposition, but which, when employed in criticism, is likely to Be 
anything but fair to other systems, proceeding upon fundamentally different 
assumptions. 

But there is another prepossession on the part of the author which must 
be mentioned, though it comes from a very different source. The influence 
of Sidgwick is plainly apparent in his frequent reference to what he calls 
"exclusive egoism." This, for Mr. Rogers as for Sidgwick, implies the 
supposed tendency of egoism as a theory of the moral motive to pass over into 
a 'method of ethics,' *'. e., "a method of obtaining reasoned convictions as to 
what ought to be done," according to Sidgwick's own definition. The mere 
fact that this supposed tendency has never materialized into a definite system, 
however fantastic, in the whole history of modern ethics, seems to impress 
Mr. Rogers as little as it did Sidgwick himself. As a matter of fact, even 
Hobbes, the classical arch-egoist, would have laughed at such a suggestion. 
The most fanatical exponent of the now happily defunct doctrine of "passive 
obedience" among the theologians of his time, or a good deal later, could not 
have more strenuously objected to any attempt on the part of the individual 
to determine the lightness or wrongness of actions by a computation of his 
merely private chances of pleasure in the particular case. In truth, egoism 
is not, and never has been, employed as a 'method of ethics' — "a method of 
obtaining reasoned convictions as to what ought to be done" — though, as a 
theory of the moral motive, it enjoyed unprecedented popularity during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century and constantly tends to reappear in 
unexpected forms. It should always be remembered that the most patent 
difficulty of many of the eighteenth century systems — intuitional quite as 
much as hedonistic — was the flagrant dualism between the standard of moral 
evaluation assumed and this theory of the moral motive, which would not 
harmonize with any of them. 

The principal difference between the volumes, as regards the apportionment 
of space, lies in the fact that, while Sidgwick devoted a little less than a fifth 
of his Outlines to a chapter on "Christianity and Mediaeval Ethics," Mr. 
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Rogers saves this space for the more extended exposition of the typical modern 
systems, which does not mean that the significance of Christianity is in any 
sense minimized. The author's principal aim seems to have been to make the 
very most of the space at his command. In this he has succeeded to a re- 
markable degree: there is practically no waste space in the book and, with few 
exceptions, the expositions are admirably clear. As already remarked, the 
book is evidently intended mainly for those who have little or no knowledge 
of the subject. The brief Introduction explains, in very elementary fashion, 
some of the essential problems of ethics, while Part I , " Greek Ethical Systems, ' ' 
expounds in almost equally simple terms the salient features of Greek ethical 
speculation. While the simplification is carried pretty far in some cases, 
there is nothing really misleading in the treatment, which will leave the reader 
well prepared to profit by a more extended history of the subject. More than 
this, the Part on "Greek Ethical Systems," thanks to the simple and method- 
ical treatment given, may be regarded as the real introduction to the last 
two thirds of the book, i. e., Part II, "Modern Ethical Systems." 

The critical reader's estimate of the author's historical account of modern 
ethics will be largely determined by his sympathy or lack of sympathy 
with the standpoint and method adopted. Mr. Rogers says in his Preface: 
"This book is mainly descriptive but also critical." But, while the ex- 
pository portion naturally occupies a good deal more space than that which 
is explicitly critical, the expositions themselves, while always careful and 
generally fairly objective, constantly indicate the author's own view as to 
the way in which the problems of ethics should be approached. For example, 
on one of the early pages of Part II we are told: "Many of the ethical systems 
hereafter described belong to one of two types, which may be termed Natural- 
ism and Intuitionism. According to the naturalistic writers moral ideas are 
derived; they are the products of desires and feelings or instincts that originally 
have no moral predicates, and they arise by necessary laws of nature (whether 
physical or mental) which for all we know may be purely mechanical and 
undirected by Reason. . . . The Intuitionists, on the other hand, hold that 
moral obligation and moral ideas and truths are fundamental and irreducible; 
they cannot be explained as being products of non-moral forces like self- 
interest, animal instincts, or the love of pleasure" (p. 119). This division, 
substantially Green's, of course, may look fair enough at first; but the def- 
initions plainly emphasize the weakest side of 'naturalism' and the strongest 
side of 'intuitionism,' to say nothing of the fact that they are too general to 
admit of safe application to particular systems. And the attempt to apply 
these labels to the seventeenth and eighteenth century moralists — to whom 
alone, it is admitted, they are strictly applicable — leads to suggestive results. 
Spinoza appears as the representative of "Rationalistic Naturalism," while 
Butler's ethical theory is termed "Autonomic Intuitionism." The reviewer 
has very little sympathy with such attempts at 'scientific classification' in 
the history of philosophy or of ethics. In both of the cases noted, the highly 
artificial designation emphasizes a side of the system in question which, in 
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the reviewer's opinion, is emphatically not the most important side. Hume 
is supposed to represent "Sympathetic Naturalism." As might be expected, 
the exposition of his system is hardly illuminating; and the summary con- 
demnation of Hume involves the unconditional rejection of all forms of 
'naturalism,' as will be seen from the following quotation. "Naturalistic 
methods tend either to degenerate into Exclusive Egoism, or to regard con- 
science as an unreasonable and inexplicable instinct. Hume's Ethics illus- 
trates the first [sic] of these defects, and to some extent the second, since he 
can give no reason why some natural virtues are approved. . . . Moral ob- 
ligation, as ordinarily understood, is therefore meaningless in Hume's system; 
we cannot be under an obligation to do anything except to follow the pleasure 
of the moment, and we must do that" (pp. 188, 189). Such passages are 
painfully reminiscent of some of the most unfortunate pages ever penned by 
Green, and show only too clearly that the author of this volume, in spite of 
his ability and evident sincerity, lacks the capacity for really understanding 
positions fundamentally different from his own. 

Considering his attitude toward 'naturalism' in general, it was perhaps 
to be expected that Mr. Rogers would have little to say of Utilitarianism in 
its unadulterated form, which for him dates from Bentham. He devotes less 
than six pages of actual exposition to Bentham and J. S. Mill, representing 
"Egoistic Utilitarianism" and "Sympathetic Utilitarianism" respectively, 
while he gives more than seven pages of exposition to Sidgwick, as representing 
"Intuitional Utilitarianism." The chapter on "Evolutional Naturalism" 
is almost wholly devoted to a rather conventional exposition and criticism of 
Spencer. The final chapter, "English Rational Idealism," gives a very brief 
account of T. H. Green's ethical theory, which, however, is fairly intelligible 
in the light of the previous treatment of the ethical philosophy of Kant and 
Hegel in the two chapters following that on Hume. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Essays in Radical Empiricism. By William James. (Edited by R. B. 

Perry.) Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y., 1912. — pp. xiii, 283. 

This volume of Essays represents, as the editor's preface states, "an attempt 
to carry out a plan which William James is known to have formed several 
years before his death." The twelve essays of which the book consists were 
originally published as separate articles by Professor James. In preparing 
this volume, the editor "has been governed by two motives. On the one 
hand he has sought to preserve and make accessible certain important articles 
not to be found in Professor James's other books. ... On the other hand 
he has sought to bring together in one volume a set of essays treating systemat- 
ically of one independent, coherent and fundamental doctrine" (p. v). The 
doctrine in question is that to which the author gave the name of radical 
empiricism, which, though intimately connected, was not by him identified 
with pragmatism. In order to carry out the plan as Professor James seems 



